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HOW TO GET THOSE 
WHOM WE WANT 


INTO 


One might find an easy getaway from 
the obligations imposed on the writer 
by the above title if we gave here a 
list or rehash of the various methods 
already advocated or in use for obtain- 
ing members. 

Worthy of emphasis as_ these 
methods may be, and essential of 
advocacy in the right place, we desire 
here to keep in line with the preceding 
articles on “Whom do we want in the 
Party?” : 

The Higher Organisation 

There we gave not mere lists of 
persons or classes, but arguments and 
facts, some of them not before brought 
to light, in order to support our 
theories. These articles, in fact, treat 
of a subject we may term the Higher 
Organisation, by which the reader is 
introduced not to the mere mechanism 
of method, but to tactics, reasons and 
the ethics of organisation as they con- 
cern our Party. This study is worth 
while to all of us, and success will 
attend us in direct ratio to the extent 
to which we master this science and 
apply it in the everyday work of the 
Party. . 

Let no one fall into the error of sup- 
posing that the understanding and 
direction of Party organisation can 
well be left to high officers and more 
or less skilled practitioners (who im- 
parts the skill here, by the way?). It 
is as important that responsible rank- 
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and-filers should understand what is 
wanted by way of action, as what is 
wanted by way of object, or policy. 
Hence our own way of treating this 
subject. 

Is it One in Seven? 


Just what does Labour want or ex- 
pect in the way of membership? Our 
total vote in the country is, or was, 
slightly in excess of 814 millions. 
To-day, because of probable new 
parties at the next election, we could 
not place that figure much higher, 
though the same vote may have a 
higher relative and propensive value 
at ithe next election: this doesn’t 
concern us here. 

In past years Labour has aimed at 
getting one in seven of its voters as 
members of the Party. That aim may 
be considered modest, yet it wasn’t 
attained, nor nearly so. And though 
in places a higher percentage has been 
secured, we do not believe that a much 
higher percentage. is attainable, unless 
We can alter the national character. 
Our failure (and that of other Parties, 
too) with youth does not afford much 
hope of that. 

But we have endeavoured in recent 
articles to show that there are big new 
fields for conquest, peculiarly open to 
the Labour Party just now. Two mil- 
lion more votes from the professional, 
technical and _ shopkeeping classes 
would doubtless decide for good the 
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issue of an election. And if someone 
says so would two million votes from 
the manual class iet us say that we 
are looking to that factor to replace 
the normal vote wastage between elec- 
tions. 

The problem, then, may be ex- 
pressed in two terms, i.€., how to bring 
into the inner orb of the Party, .i.e., 
into membership, its present sup- 
porters and voters, and secondly, how 
to extend Party influence and member- 
ship into new fields. That these prob- 
lems are not really separable in regard 
to. method goes without saying, but 
there is a two-fold object anyway, and 
each proposition demands at times 
particular treatment. 

It was long ago realised that the 
building of Party membership was not 
the single-handed job of the Organisa- 
tion Department, though this realisa- 
tion was tardy and spasmodic and 
came principally at times of great 
national campaigns. Conference itself, 
too, has rarely concerned itself with 
Party growth and membership expan- 
sion. It has rubbed its eyes once or 
twice, but never spontaneously or for 
long. This coldness, as we shall show, 
comes from the puniness of our own 
membership publicity, which hasn’t 
even fired the multitude of affiliated 
members in the Union—our first and 
our last chance always. 

Is Canvassing Played Out? 

Is the door-knocker method and the 
sedulous canvass played out? Thirty 
years ago working-class districts 
teemed with armies of canvassers sell- 
ing sewing machines, insurance and 
the like. Where are those armies now? 

Now we are not going to please the 
lazy or those who would “pass the 
buck” by claiming that the like case 
applies to us. Had we canvassed as 
the others did, the statement might be 
sound. But the results would have 
been vastly different from those to-day. 

Remember this: When the sewing 
machine companies canvassed they 
composed directories of houses, i.e., 
who owned sewing machines and who 
didn’t, and other salient items. 
Imagine the scientific simplification of 
the sales efforts needed after this. Yet 
Labour has had far superior scientific 
information in its hands at election 
after election—and frequently scrapped 
priceless records. Few constituencies, 
indeed, possess a house record, or 
tenants’ record with records of their 
voting. We, have been as unscientific 
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at the bottom as we have been insuffi- 
cient at the top. 

The insurance companies don’t 
to-day pester their own members with 
street canvassers, But that is because 
they invented the “block” system (akin 
to our Ward and P.D. system). The 
local man knows his own houses and 
the houses of his competitors, also the 
non-insurers. He knows where to pick. 
Do we, with similar advantages? We 
seem to have raised this question a lot 
of times before. 

But we are over-travelling. I want 
to raise the question of what we need 
as a Party in order to get those we 
want within our ranks. We have tried 
lots of methods, neglected others, 
despised some, and, at the end of 25 
years, during which there has been a 
powerful lot of cry, we find ourselves 
with precious little wool, considering 
our yote and possibilities. There are 
some even who are for going back, for 
damping down this membership busi- 
ness and reverting to the discredited 
“Trade Union Party” idea. Oh, ye of 
little faith! 

We Want Publicity 

We feel bound to say that the first 
requisite for getting present voters into 
the Party and for recruiting large new 
sections is publicity. The first job is 
not the reharnessing or whipping up of 
tired locals to a dispiriting task. It is 
infinitely more important to have this 
membership business set rightly as a 
great Party task to be begun by in- 
spiriting and ‘inspiring, and by properl 
preparing ourselves to advertise and sell 
our goods. And only fools to-day fail 
to see what can be done by propaganda 
(otherwise salesmanship and publicity). 
Why, a nation can be turned by pro- 
paganda overnight from fear to friend- 
ship; folk can be made to believe black 
is white and vice versa. Where propa- 
ganda doesn’t go the sun doesn’t shine, 
flowers won’t grow, all is dead. PRO- 
PAGANDA, write it big, Mr. Printer, 
is the salt of life to-day. Let’s have it. 

Oh, somebody says, we’ve always had 
publicity. If that’s so, then we want 
something different. For we declare 
that LABOUR MEMBERSHIP HAS — 
NEVER BEEN PROPERLY PUB- 
LICISED. Why, millions don’t know 
it exists, or only as a myth. The 
masses believe that the Trade Unions 
finance the Labour Party; so do even 
our newspapers, those wonder sources 
of public “enlightenment” and twilight 
sleep. So, too, do even Trade Unionists 
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who have never seen a L.L.P. balance- 
sheet. 

If we’ve had Publicity then it’s time 
that Rip Van Winkle asked more ques- 
tions. For it hasn’t succeeded. 

I once knew a man who advertised: 
“Dog for sale-—Box . ‘Daily Phib’.” 
It didn’t sell and he called the paper a 
cheat and no longer believed in adver- 
tising. That dog fetched {15 when, 
finally, it was properly advertised, and 
there were over 30 replies. Evidently 
there are eggs and eggs. Certainly so 
with Publicity. 


A Real Publicity Department, Too 


The song that should be sung over 
L.P. membership should be as big a 
‘one as we sing over policy—bigger. For 
if the salt hath lost its flavour where- 
with shall it be salted? Why on earth 
should Labour seek to sell a programme 
or a policy for nothing, asking not 
even that those in favour should help 
to come.in and get it? Why offer a 


new world and ask not even a bus fare. 


as the price of getting there? 

Fact is, Labour, we believe, has never 
taken Publicity “on the up.” It has 
been afraid of it. Yet to-day, mightier 
almost than economic power, it is the 
one force that moves mountains, or, at 
least, millions. 

“We” have to-day a Labour daily. 
God forgive its directors for the little 
aid they have been to the Labour Party 
in publicising Individual Membership. 
Does anybody recollect even a mention 
of it since the war began? Years ago 
we advocated at a joint “Daily Herald” 
and staff conference that the “Daily 
Herald” should give L.L.P.s at least a 
column a day of news interest and 
write-up. 

Can one imagine what it might mean 
if for 300 days of the year the great 
“Daily Herald” public had before them 
this subject of building a Party’s might 
in terms of membership? There is 
enough daily material and there are 
writers who could make this daily 
column a live human interest—the best- 
read column in the paper. 

But no. We must count the “Daily 
Herald” out. Its gloating song over 
the holocaust of Europe is in full 
throat. And it isn’t “ours” in conduct 
and temperament any longer. For we 
are red, not yellow; and we don’t want 
journals of that hue. 

But Labour has got a Publicity 
Department and it is to some greatly 


strengthened and revived development - 


of this force that we must look. Yet 


our first glance cannot but be one of 
pity for the non-realisation by Labour, 
even after 40 years, of what real pub- 
licity means or demands. 

The Labour Publicity Department is 
not much more than a case of one man 
and a dog. This for a task that needs 
half as much staff and accommodation 
as the whole head office now absorbs. 
Thank goodness there is an enquiry 
on: but will the enquirers look at this 
thing with big enough  spectacles?. 
Will they enquire into what political 
publicity really means; into the feeding - 
and multiplication of our services? 
Will they employ the right researchers, 
the right writers-up, the right handers-.. 
out, the trained publicists and give 
them the scope they need? A head 
office that isn’t equipped in all this and 
other respects, even so well as a mere_ 
filing office of one large business con- 
cern, cannot and never will launch a 
revolution in people’s minds, or even 
in its own cloistered corridors. 

It isn’t money that stands in our 
way, but imagination, or lack of it, | 
and the necessity to face our task big 
and squarely. 

[We don’t finish here. We shall 
pursue this theme next month when 
we shall look at the sort of literature ° 
we want to attract members and at- 
other supplementary efforts that would 
react favourably on membership- 
making.] 


CANDIDATES 
Additions 

DuruHaM: Consett.—Mr. J. E. Glanville, 
22, Gray Terrace, Oxhill, Stanley, 
Co. Durham. M.F.G.B. 

Norrotk: South.—Capt. Chris May- 
hew, Default Detachment, c/o K | 
Squadron, H.Q., Liaison Regiment, 
B.N.A.F. 

Candidatures Withdrawn 
Ancus: Dundee.—Mr. W. F- Quin. 
LANARKSHIRE: Lanark.—Mr. Robert 

Tavlor. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


We have to apologise to readers for 
the absence this month of several items 
of interest — especially news from. 
L.L.P.s.. The reason is that the ’flu is 
no respecter.of persons. 

We, however, have to thank those . 


| good friends who have helped us out 


with special articles. 
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ALD. J. W. FOSTER 


Our attention is drawn to the fact ~ 


that a duty rests upon us to correct an 
error in the Labour Party Annual 
Report of 1943. We would never have 
thought of such a sacrilegious thing but 
for this reminder. 


If readers will turn to page 96 of 
their Report they will find Alderman 
Foster there marked not, ’tis true, with 
a cross upon his grave, but by a funny 
little §, which, being interpreted in a 
footnote, means that Joe died in July, 
1943- 

Well, he didn’t. For which flat con- 
tradiction and heroic resurrection in 
these pages we have confirmation in 
that we have wined and bibbed with 
him since. 


We have often rejoiced over a sinner 
who repented. Only twice before have 
we been able to rejoice over one who 
came back to life. And it both cases 
it was the Editor who was reported 
dead. These impatiences confuse one, 
for one can satisfy friends who simulate 
pleasure, but how can we restore to a 
foe his joi de vive at the expense of 
one’s very own? 


Anyway, though we ought to end up 
either by singing “He’s a jolly good 
fellow” or “Should auld acquaintance” 
we'll desist on this sacred occasion. 
Instead, we join our readers in wishing 
the secretary of the Durham Federa- 
tion, the Labour Party auditor and 
past chairman of the Agents’ Union 
(all in one) a further long and happy 
life. 

And this mustn’t happen again. 


JIM MIDDLETON RETIRES 


The next annual conference of the 
Labour Party is to elect a new secre- 
tary and “Jim,” the old familiar, long 
years as “assistant secretary,” then as 
“secretary,” retires. 

This is a break, an awful one, in 
truth, for the comrade most concerned, 
and an epoch gone by in the life of 
our Party. 

Everyone’s first thoughts must be 
of the man. We older ones have grown 
up together, knowing each one’s weak- 
nesses, admiring another’s strength 
and staying powers and _ stedfastness. 
Of the great company that steered the 
Party to its present power and _ pros- 
pects many have vacated their chairs 
(for ever) and new men have arrived. 


But of the original ones still with. 
us none can compare with the out- 
going secretary in long record, in last- 
ing devotion, in stedfast work; nor, we 
imagine, in memories, grey with sad- 
ness for lost comrades, though rosy in 
hue for the triumphs that there have 
been. ’ 

The readers of the “Labour 
Organiser” will want long life and 
health) and happiness to be Jim 
Middleton’s lot in his coming retire- 
ment; though we don’t deceive our- 
selves into believing that after years 
of active life a man can just rest. 

The desk goes from office to home, 
that’s all. And with his able comrade 
at his,elbow we should not be surprised 
if Jim finds strength to-morrow to give 
the world some of that great store of 
inner history, and of the lives of great 
men and women, that must be his. 
We hope so. 

We look over the crest of the present 
wave to wonder who will be the next 
secretary. The two great predecessors 
were compelling men, not lovable men 
by any means. What will the next 
one be? 

Meantime a _ five months’ hush 
descends, though there will be much 
heartburning in that time. May the 
pangs of birth produce a MAN—one 
who can guide the ship to harbour. 


A PACIFIST’S PLEA FOR PARTY 

We often hear easy talk of pacifists 
bearing witness to their faith. I really 
do urge that in our Labour Movement 
we can prepare the groundwork now 
for the spread of non-violent policy by 
loyally carrying on the day-to-day 
work of the Movement; by pulling our 
weight with colleagues with whom: we 
differ; by displaying that toleration we 
ask for ourselves; by refusing to abuse 
any position of trust we may hold in 
the Party, and by making it clear be- 
yond doubt that we pacifists are not 
negative but have a thoroughly con- 
structive outlook, After the war I fear 
the spread of more violent outlooks in 
politics—to-day is the time to counter- 
act that tendency and to re-invigorate 
our Party with the true Socialist faith 
in humanity. 

I am not over-despondent about our 
purpose—there is much for us to do 
and most of it within our own Labour 
Movement. It is up to us to tackle it 
now.—R. Reginall Underhill in the 
Labour Pacifist Fellowship Bulletin. 
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IF FUNDS WERE POOLED 


new light on an old subject 


By STANLEY PAIGE 


The Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party this year carried a reso- 
lution from Preston, with the agree- 
ment of the National Executive, call- 
ing for an examination of the machin- 
ery and finances of the Party in readi- 
ness for the next General Election. 

Presumably, the National Executive 
now is busy carrying out the instruc- 
tions given by the Conference. I 
wonder if it is giving any thought to 
the possibility of a complete pooling 
of the Party’s finances? 

Such a pooling of finance would go 
a long way to solving many of our 
organisational problems and would 
enable the Party to plan for the next 
General Election, perhaps the most 
vital in our history, in a way which is 


impossible so long as the present 
hotch-potch financial arrangements 
remain. 


These arrangements arose from the 
peculiar set-up of the Labour Party at 
the very beginning and they suited an 
organisation which was a federation of 
trades unions and Socialist bodies con- 
cerned with securing working-class 
representation in Parliament and on 
Local Authorities. 

They do not suit a great political 
arty determined to win power in the 
tate for the purpose of bringing about 

a social transformation. Such a task 
calls for bolder and more imaginative 
planning than we have ever known, 
and, though a complete pooling of the 
political funds of the Labour Move- 
ment may appear to be Utopian, it is 
obvious that a radical alteration of the 
way we finance our work is long over- 
due. 

The greater part of the income of 
the Labour Party comes from the poli- 
tical funds of the trade unions. The 
unions administer their funds in their 
own way according to their different 
rules.and customs, and there is no 
uniformity in administration. One 
union has a political levy of 3/2 per 
year; another of only 1/-. In one 
union the percentage of contracting-in 
members is as high as 80; in another 
as low as five. 


There is not quite the same variation 
in the way the money is spent, but 
here, too, there is little uniformity. 
Fivepence per member is paid as 
affiliation fees to the Labour Party 
nationally. Usually, though not in 
each case, union headquarters return a 
part of the political levy to their 
branches; the amount so returned varies 
from 1/1 to 3d. 

Out of the branch political funds 
affiliation fees are paid to the Divi- 
sional Labour Parties. There is no 
standard local affiliation fee and the 
support received by Divisional Labour 
Parties from union branches differs con- 
siderably; in some towns affiliation fees 
are counted in hundreds of pounds and 
in others in tens. 

Affiliation fees, both locally and 
nationally, do represent a system of 
pooling, as the Labour Party uses the 
money for its general work. The 
By-election Fund also, is an example 
of the pooling of resources, as the 
money is paid in on a per capita basis 
and is spent by the Party as it thinks 
fit. 

After the payment of affiliation fees 
and contributions to the By-election 
Fund, the unions may still have a sur- 
plus in their political funds. This can 
be spent on grants in answer to special 
appeals, e.g., for parliamentary and 
local government elections; the pay- 
ment of wages lost to members engaged 
in public work, a considerable item in 
the case of the miners; as well as the 
financing of parliamentary candidates. 

By the decision of the Hastings 
Labour Party Conference the amount 
spent on financing parliamentary candi- 
datures is limited to an annual pay- 
ment of {150 to a constituency (£200 
in the case of a county division) and a 
share of the election expenses in each 
case where a union has an official can- 
didate adopted. ‘ fe 

The purpose of the Hastings decision 
was to prevent candidates with strong 
financial backing “buying” safe seats. 
It did correct some of the abuses pre- 
viously existing, but it still leaves the 
unsatisfactory position that some 
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nominees can offer a Divisional Labour 
Party considerable financial assistance, 
while others cannot. We shall be ex- 

ecting too much if we imagine that 
Roancial inducements play no part in 
the selection of candidates, Very often 
an inferior person is picked because he 
is able to promise substantial financial 
» support. 

Some unions have many capable men 
and small political funds, while others 
have few capable men and large politi- 
cal funds. The result is the Labour 
Party does not always get the best can- 
didates the trade unions could provide 
under a different system. 

In addition, Divisional Labour 
Parties to-day receive union money, not 
because they need it, but simply 
because they have adopted union 
financed candidates. This means that 
money is spent on constituencies that 
are “safe,” with the result that the 
Divisional Labour Party has little in- 
centive to build up its individual mem- 
bership, while constituencies that could 
be won with improved organisation 
haven’t the money to bring the im- 
provement about. 

To win a majority the Labour Party 
requires much more money. If the 
affiliated trade union membership were 
as large as the membership affiliated 
to the T.U.C., and if the political levies 
were raised to 3/- or 2/- per year, most 
of our financial difficulties would be 
overcome, providing the funds were 
pooled. 

The adyantages are obvious. Candi- 
dates would be chosen for their ability 
and not their money, and the large 
funds at the disposal of the National 
Executive would be spent in the inter- 
ests of the Party as a whole, according 
to its plan of campaign, which would 
be concerned with improving organisa- 
tion in the constituencies which must 
be won if we are ever to have a Labour 
majority. 

There would be a lot of opposition 
to the pooling idea, But Keir Hardie 
found a lot of opposition to his idea of 
independent Labour representation. It 
is worth considering, anyway. 


(Concluded from next column) 
that the evening was all too short. 

“A general ‘Quiz’ between ‘Clare- 
mont’ and ‘Camrose’ Sections of the 
South Stanmore Ward, Harrow Local 
Labour Party, was also held recently.” 

The Harrow L.L.P. is also, by-the-by, 
sending its usual parcels this year 
to members of the Forces. 


GRAMOPHONE RECITALS KEEP 
MEMBERS TOGETHER 


There are lots of ways of “keeping 
members together” and of providing 
intercourse within Parties for mutual 
good, and new ones keep coming along. 

We learn, for instance, from Harrow 
of gramophone recitals in members’ 
homes. This is certainly a good one 
and a L.L.P. activity we haven’t heard 
of before. The results, as we should 
have expected, were quite good, and 
the imitators in lonely villages, out- 
lying wards and elsewhere ought to be 
many. There are many dark winter 
nights to come yet, and the details are 
quite simple to arrange. Who follows? 

We know a number of Parties who 
have tried a Brains Trust. We have 
not heard of many lately. Did any- 
thing give out? 


From the “Quarterly Notes” 
(printed) of the Camrose Ward (Har- 
row L.L.P.) we read that :— 


“Our energetic secretary is to be 
complimented on finding alternative 
attractions to the usual whist drives 
and dances, which, owing no doubt to 
the existing circumstances under which 
we are living, have not had the usual 
good attendance and so have not been 
persisted with. Two of the new 
attractions were a ‘Brains Trust’ and a 
gramophone recital. Each of these was. 
an outstanding success. The ‘Brains 
Trust’ was composed of Alderman 
Richardson, who is also the Divisional 
Party secretary; Miss Levitt of the 
Hendon Labour Party (head mistress 
of Childs Hill School); Mrs. Roberts 
(our latest Labour Councillor for South 
Stanmore), and Mr. Skinnard, of the 
Harrow Party Executive. It is interest- 
ing to note that although Mr. Skinnard 
carries exactly the same degree as Pro- 
fessor Joad, of the ‘Brains Trust’-fame, 
he much prefers the plain ‘Mister’ (Mr, 
Skinnard is also headmaster of Stone- 
bridge School). 


“Questions prepared by Ward mem- 
bers were very thoroughly and ably 
answered. 

“For the gramophone recital we were 
fortunate enough to be able to obtain 
a very fine selection of Russian records, 
lent for the occasion by Comrade 
Braithwaite, of North Stanmore Ward. 
On completion of the set programme 
a list of records was available from 
which members could choose by re- 
quest, and such was the enthusiasm 


(Concluded at foot of previous column) 
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Labour and the Future 


In 1941 the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Party informed the 
Annual Conference that it proposed to 
appoint a number of special sub-com- 
mittees to prepare policy statements in 
readiness for the post-war period. 
These committees have done invaluable 
work, some of which has already been 
published, and/or been the subject of 
resolutions at subsequent Annual Con- 
ferences of the Party. Other reports 
are now in the stage of preparation for 
the consideration of the Movement. 
The general principles governing the 
work of the respective sub-committees 
may be briefly stated as follows :— 


1. To plan our productive resources to 
ensure full employment and the 
maximum production of the com- 
munity’s needs. 

2. To guarantee the workers against 
the effects of insecurity. 

3. To provide decent homes for people 
to live in. 

4. To provide adequate educational 
opportunities for the children. 

5. To create an international structure 
to prevent future wars. 

6. To develop the administration of the 
Colonies on the basis of full employ- 
ment, the highest possible standard 
of living and the development of 
self-government. 

The Labour Party regards these as 
the minimum essentials for the men 
and women who have made such sacri- 
fices to preserve Britain and her demo- 
cratic institutions. : 

It is gratifying to see that as a result 


of Party participation in the Govern-, 


ment, and the pressure brought to bear 
from outside, the Government has, in 
some measure, recognised the need for 
preparing, in the midst of war, for the 
tasks of peace. 

In the recent King’s Speech a pledge 
was given that the Government would 
devote its energies to ensuring food, 
work and homes for the people; but 
unless the proposed legislation is 
speeded up it will not be possible to 
allay the anxieties of the mass of 
people who fear that reactionary 
elements will seek to restore the tradi- 


By MORGAN PHILLIPS 


tional Britain, with its uncertainties 
and insecurities. 

Socialists know that we cannot pro- 
vide food, work and homes adequately 
while preserving the capitalist structure 
of the inter-war years, when the domi- 
nating motive governing production 
was that of private profit. The Labour 
Party is convinced that there is no 
security for individuals against poverty; 
no protection for the growth of demo- 
cracy and freedom, unless the keys of 
economic power, the essential means of 
production, are brought under public 
ownership or control. Already many 
industries are preparing their post-war 
plans, in which they look to the State 
to finance and assist their organisations, 
There must be no such help without 
adequate supervision and control to the 
full extent required by the public in- 
terest. In other words, where the 
public interest is seriously affected, the 
public interest must be adequately pro- 
tected. All monopolies and common 
service industries must be brought 
under public ownership, while in other 
industries adequate control must be 
exercised to ensure that production is 
planned to meet adequately the com- 
munity’s needs. 


HOMES 

The provision of decent homes for 
the people in the post-war world will 
require the fullest energy of the State 
and the local authorities. The problem 
existed before the war and has merely: 
been intensified. During the peak 
building period between the wars Great 
Britain was building some 300,000 
houses every year, but even at this rate 
we were nearly 200,000 houses short 
of our slum clearance programme; 
and nearly 200,000 cases of over- 
crowding had still to be abated at 31st 
March, 1939. Added to this, hundreds 
of thousands of unsatisfactory houses 
existed, which had not come under any 
clearance scheme; although sanitary, 
they did not conform to modern stand- 
ards. Many thousands have been 
damaged or destroyed as a result of 
enemy action, and it is estimated that 
our minimum requirements are four 
million new houses. 
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To meet this need the building in- 
dustry must .be reorganised. The 
recruitment and training in the skilled 


to make available the foods required 
regardless of profit motives, side by — 
side with an improved organisation of — 


crafts must be planned in accordance 
with need. A long-term building pro- 
gramme should be evolved; supplies of 
labour and materials controlled to 
ensure that the most urgently-needed 
building is done first. Houses and 
schools must be built before luxury 
flats. The control of raw materials and 
prices must be preserved, or else the 
building boom will place the com- 
munity at the mercy of private specu- 
lators. Local authorities must be per- 
mitted to acquire land with greater 
ease and to have access to the capital 
required at a lower cost than that 
which prevailed in the years between 
the wars. 

FOOD 

In the inter-war period, despite the 
great development of our productive 
resources, many people had diets that 
were inadequate for health. An in- 
quiry in 1935 showed the diet of haif 
the population to be below the neces- 
sary standard. For war purposes a 
Ministry of Food was established, 
which ‘estimated the nutritional re- 
quirements of the people and arranged 
for the production and import of foods 
necessary to meet our national health 
needs. Essential foodstuffs were sub- 
sidised so that the retail prices were 
kept within the purchasing capacity of 
the poorest section of the community. 
Special provision for canteens was made 
to meet the requirements of workers 
in industry; while in the protective 
foods like milk, eggs and concentrates, 
priority classes of mothers and children 
were established. 

Thus, paradoxically though it may 
seem, in the midst of war, when our 
major productive resources are devoted 
to destruction, the health of the peopie 
is on a much higher standard than it 
was in the years between the wars, 
when the kind of food produced at 
home or imported from abroad was 
determined by profit considerations 
tather than the health needs of the 
people. 

A recent report of the Glaszow 
Education Department states that boys 
of 13 are now .88” taller and 2.61 Ib. 
heavier than the average of boys of the 
Same age in the pre-war years 1914- 
1939. It is, therefore, clear that if an 
adequate and varied diet is to be made 
available to all the people, we must 
seek to preserve the Ministry of food, 


British agriculture and food production 
on the lines advocated in the document 
recently published by the Party. 

It will be seen, therefore, that food, 
work and homes, while being an 
attractive election slogan, implies at 
the same time an effective political pro- 

amme in which the public interest 
shall prevail over private profit-making. 

I believe that the minds of the people 
of this country are now receptive to 
proposals for change. We must seek 
to convince them of the soundness of 
Party policy by ensuring that all our 
at pl art shall be constructive, com- 
prehensive and eminently practical. 
Our 1944 Annual Conference will be a 
great opportunity to give a lead to the 
people of Britain and the world in the 
field of reconstruction. Let us hope 
that it will prove an important turning 
point in Labour’s bid for power. 


FILMS 


THE GREENWICH RESOLUTION 
ON THE W.F.A. 


A resolution asking for support of 
the Workers’ Film Association 
appeared on this year’s agenda of the 
Labour Party. It called upon workers’ 
organisations to use the film for the 
purposes of propaganda and education 
and suggested that the Trade Unions 
should finance the production of films 
dealing with social. and economic 
problems. 

We have every reason to believe that 
a serious view will be taken of the fact 
that although the Labour Party and 
the Trade Union Congress, in associa- 
tion with the Co-operative Movement, 
have established a national film organi- 
sation, so far no specific films have been 
produced for presenting in pictorial 
form the case for social change which 
they advocate. An exception is one on 
the work of the Amalgamated Union 
of Building Trade Workers, called 
“The Builders,” and two films entitled 
respectively “Advance Democracy” and 
“The Voice of the People.” 

The workers’ organisations have been 
very backward in using this type of 
propaganda, no doubt on account of 
the large sums of money involved in 
film production, but, provided films 
are made with imagination with an 
eye on their emotional appeal, there 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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THREE CONVERSATIONS 


By HAROLD CROFT, Registrar of L.P. Study Courses 


I was involved in three conversations 
recently which were of some little 
interest. 

The first was with a Trade Union 
officer. He was impatient about what 
he said was lack of imaginative fore- 
sight over changing conditions.* His 
main point was that the fellows of 
to-day in the army and in industry are 
of a different type from the men who 
were in the forces and the works of the 
last war. They have a different experi- 
ence and training. They may have to 
obey in the army but they are told 
what their part is in relation to military 
designs and objectives, and they are en- 
couraged to have initiative. The men 
and women in the factories may know 
they are individual cogs in a great 
organisation, but they do realise their 
incidence to the pattern and the pro- 
duct. This newer generation, said the 
Trade Union officer, will have an alert- 
ness and an understanding about life 
and affairs, and we shall have to 
modernise our ways of political and 
trade union organisation to ensure 
their respect and confidence in our 
capacity and to hold their adherence 
to us. 

The second conversation took place 
in a small coterie of Labour people. 
One man, an agent, had just said that 
he had been compiling some stuff on 
organisation. A young Party secretary 
thereupon dryly remarked: “Been 
taking down the old stock and dusting 
it up, I suppose!” 

The third conversation was with a 
man of much Party experience. He 
said: “I am sometimes rather afraid 
that we may project too many of our 
pre-war ideas of organisation into the 
post-war period and clutter our pro- 
gress with bits of machinery that are 
old and static.” 

I wonder what the reactions of 
readers of “The Labour Organiser” 
would have been to these three conver- 
sations. To me they seem expressive 
of two real apprehensions—a dread 
that old ideas may stifle hopes and 
energies, and a fear that we may not 
have enough imaginative insight to 


*Such lack of appreciation of change 
being found presumably among those 
of the Labour Movement.—Ed. “L.O.” 


take full opportunity of the chances in 
a new post-war period. 


* ¥ a 


It is often said there is nothing new 
under the sun and that new ideas are 
only the old ones repolished. There is 
some truth in this and it may be said 
that the main ideas of organisation are 
as ancient as civilisation itself. Modern 
organisation simply deals with millions 
where primitive organisation dealt with 
hundreds, but the inner approach re- 
mains perennially the same. Yet we 
cannot accept this as the essential truth 
of the matter. There is obviously 
something left out, something that 
matters very much. What is it? In 
my opinion it is something I can only 
describe as “attitude” and “adapt- 
ability,” and these two together are the 
changing and important element. 

This brings a question home to all 
who are officials of Parties. What sort 
of attitude are they taking towards the 
post-war conditions and responsibilities. 
Are they preparing to take down their 
stock of ready-made ideas that were 
perhaps passable in the past, and to 
dust them or polish them for use again, 
or are they cultivating an awareness 
that new times will demand new ways? 

Granted that they may have to think 
about membership, about meetings, 
about literature distribution, about 
elections, and that they cannot think 
of any revolutionary revision of their 
ideas on them, the fact remains that 
the real test will be their attitude and 
the adaptability of their ideas which 
will matter. 

No one can quite envisage what post- 
war sentiment and opinion will be like, 
but that it will be very different from 
the pre-war stodginess of mind is a 
foregone conclusion. Despite all the 
psychological reactions of feeling that 
may be expected, it is unlikely that the 
public will lapse into that spurious 
“tranquillity” which was prompted by 
politicians in the nineteen-twenties, or 
into that tragic sloth of opinion of the 
nineteen-thirties that tolerated “dis- 
tressed areas.’ Whatever the surface 
veneer of relief from war conditions 
may be, there will be profound under- 
tones of stern hope and expectancy in 
the mood of the people. The common 
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denominator of aspiration will be for 
“employment,” “homes,” “security,” 
and woe betide the Party if it does not 
bend its policy and purpose resolutely 
to these objectives for the people. 


* * * 


There are two terms of this last para- 
graph which demand notice. ‘Lhey 
are “resolutely” and “for the people.” 
These terms supply key points for the 
attitude of officers of the Party—an 
attitude that is resolute, an attitude 
that is for the people. These ingredi- 
ents in attitude make for inflexibility 
of purpose and will. They lift en- 
deavour from the mere internal circle 
of Party activity into a crusading for 
the people, into creating the will and 
power to get things done for the people. 

And so if there is the awareness that 
the Party has to and must respond to 
the deep desires and expectancies in 
the minds of the people, then officers 
will not be content to wipe the dust off 
old techniques and ideas, but will seek 
to integrate the best of the tested ideas 
of the past into modern improvisations 
that will cope with the needs of the 
post-war period. These improvisations 
will have to be thought out, not in 
terms of mere improvements of the 
machinery of the Party, but in the 
spirit of responding to and implement- 
ing the social will of a newer and alert 
generation. 


Now is the time for all officers io 
look courageously and afresh at the 
shape of coming things and to recast 
their outlook to the future. It may not 
be easy to renovate one’s mind; indeed, 
in a recent B.B.C. Brains Trust session 
it was said men’s minds became set by 
the time they were 35 and that their 
minds became closed to new ideas. 
Personally, I do not hold this view. I 
believe that a man or woman can pull 
up and cultivate a fresh attitude to 
affairs. It is possible to brush away the 
cobwebs from the mind, to cast out 
stodginess, to challenge prejudices and 
preconceptions, to force the mind to 
receive new impressions, and to prepare 
it to act on new ideas and to move with 
clarity and decision to improvise for 
changed or changing conditions. 

With such a changed and freshened 
attitude there would be no mere dust- 
ing of old ideas, no cluttering of the 
future with impedimenta of the past, 
no fears that imaginative insight into 
the needs of a new generation is lack- 
ing. It can be said that if the new 
attitude is not just pro-Party, but is 


infused with the spirit of Pro Bono 
Publico, then it will be found that the 
public is for the Party. 


Votes at 21 ‘‘not 
successful’’ so good- 
bye to 19’s hopes 


At last the murder is out. We 
know now why men and boys and 
women and girls old enough to be con- 
scripted are not thought by our all- 
wise “National” Government to be fit 
to make a cross on a ballot paper. 

For a Barnet (Hants) councillor has 
spoken. He has given the gaff away. 
In accordance with the custom of our 
times we demand his incarceration 
under Regulation B.F. 18B, or whatever 
it be. For ought Cabinet decisions or 
Reasons of State to be stated in this 
way by an obscure councillor at an 
equally obscure meeting of 16 local 
councillors? Why wasn’t the Press 
excluded and the members sworn to 
secrecy so that we shouldn’t read in 
the “Barnet Press’ (ever heard of it?) 
for October gth that: “Councillor J. 
L. Scutt said that he considered it was 
a mistake to have given the Parlia- 
mentary vote at the age of twenty-one. 
It had not been successful and he did 
not favour extending the local govern- 
ment vote in a similar way.” 

Yes, and Mr. Scutt won by 9 votes 
to 7, which seems to us to increase the 
enormity of his crime. For had those 
weighty reasons and that State secret, 
ie., the non-success of the 1918 Act 
been stated, Barnet might have voted 
g to 7 the other way. And the Govern- 
ment would have fallen. 

By the way, did you ever hear before 
that the giving of the vote to the Great 
War boys of 19 wasn’t a success? 
That’s a new one on us and we had 
some experience at that time. 

This makes us think. Is it actually 
true that Lloyd George got his great 
majority in 1918 by a trick like that? 
And Winston Churchill is, of course, 
too pure to even dream of it! 

Those naughty kids: this juvenile 
delinquency: what our conscripts want 
is a taste of the birch, isn’t it, not. 
votes? 

And so justice that is “not success- 
ful” must be replaced by injustice. 
What a funny world we live in. And 
what a funny world Councillor J. L. 
Scutt moves and thinks in. 


| 
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DEVELOPING A LOCAL 


POLICY 


AND PROGRAMME 


BRADFORD L.P. PUTS OUT ITS IDEAS 


The Bradford Labour Party is appar- 
ently thinking seriously to-day of 
Reconstruction as applied to its own 
fortunes, activities and future. 

From a number of documents by 
which appropriate suggestions are 
being brought up for consideration we 
detach the following on the Prepara- 
tion of a Local Municipal Policy, pre- 


sented by the Secretary, Mr. W. V. 
Titherington. 
The first statement made by the 


writer is startling. It is none the less 
true, though this paragraph is related 
to other plans we haven’t room for here. 
The rest of the document should prove 
of profound interest to all other 
Parties: 

‘In view of the experiments so far 
carried out, it can be safely assumed 
that the building up of Ward Labour 
Parties with a substantial individual 
membership is a matter of compara- 
tive simplicity. 

What is likely to present a far greater 
problem, however, is the retaining of 
the interest and support of the mem- 
bers after they have been enrolled, 
particularly in this period when elec- 
tions are suspended. 

In post-war politics, national and 
international problems are likely to be 
dynamic enough to provide a back- 


- ground in the Party struggle, and it is 


a reasonable assumption that the Party 
with the best organisation will get its 
point of view across to the public in 
the most effective way. 

It would appear that the greatest 
scope at present for retaining interest 
and support as above is in the field of 
Local Government, and that there is 
here an avenue which might be 
developed first of all for the purpose of 
building up a healthy Party organisa- 
tion, and, secondly, for evolving a 
policy statement on behalf of the 
Labour Party on which the first post- 
war municipal elections would be con- 
tested. 

Activity of this kind would not only 
inspire the membership to further 
activity, but would form the back- 
ground against which the Party’s 
appeal to the civic population for sup- 
port would be focussed. 


There are\in the city numbers of 
people who are interested in some phase 
of civic life, some of whom are mem- 
bers of the Party, whilst the others 
would be willing and anxious to join 
if they felt that the Party was making 
a serious effort to translate into definite 
action the things about which we have 
talked for so long. The prime need of 
the moment is to harness the energy 
and enthusiasm of great numbers of 
people who are thinking socially, some 
of them for the first time in their lives. 


I suggest that it would be worth 
while to try to organise these people 
into separate groups, each group being 
given a special task in the formulating 
of a definite section of policy on local 
civic life. The doctors would be given 
the task of formulating Labour’s policy 
on the health services, including mater- 
nity, child welfare, school medical ser- 
vices, etc. The teachers might be in- 
vited to evolve Labour’s education 
policy, also to include adolescent and 
adult education. Another group might 
work out Labour’s policy on housing 
and town planning; another group a 
policy for the cultural and recreational 
pursuits of the workers, and yet another 
group a reorganisation. policy for the 
Local Government administrative 
machine. 


When these documents have been 
prepared and vetted by the Party 
Executive’ Committee they might be 
embraced in one pamphlet, and a pub- 
licity campaign held in which the 
Ward Parties and Women’s Sections 
might sell the pamphlet throughout the 
whole of the city. 


The documents would form the basis 
of talks by members of the various sub- 
committees and of discussions by the 
Ward Parties. It would be a definite 
Policy Statement on which to appeal 
for the support of Labour candidates 
at the first municipal elections to be 
held after the war. 

It would set a positive object upon 
which an appeal could be made at 
present to the general civic population 
for Party support, and would keep alive 
the political yearning which numbers 
of people are displaying. 
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A DREAM OR A VISION? 
By R. H. LEY, Newport, Mon. 


One evening, after returning from a 
Ward meeting, I sat down to supper 


and took up the local evening paper to - 


try to discover what had happened dur- 
ing the previous twelve hours in my 
constituency in particular and the 
world in general. 

I noticed headlines denoting that 
millions of pennies had been collected 
from the workers for charity to be dis- 
bursed by the Red Cross Society. I 
discovered also a report of the T.U.C. 
proceedings at Southport at which it 
was stated that the General Council, 
in their report, had announced that 
the affiliated membership now 
amounted to over 6,000,000. But, even 
with this vast army behind it, the 
General Council had had to make a 
strategical retreat, or, in the phrase- 
ology of Axis reports, had retreated 
according to plan. 

For weeks we had heard the rumb- 
lings of revolutionary action on the 
acceptance of the U.P.W. application 
for affiliation to the Congress. We were 
given to understand that the big Trade 
Unions were going to throw down the 
gauntlet to the National Government. 
Some months ago a speaker represent- 
ing the T.U.C. at a meeting of the 
Regional Council of South Wales had 
said that the T.U.C. were considering 
the running of Trade Union candidates 
at by-elections on this issue. (If it had 
been a representative of the “National 
Executive” who had said this he would 
have been on the carpet at Transport 
House on a charge of sedition!) 

* * * 

Whilst cogitating on these matters I 
lapsed into unconsciousness. I had a 
somewhat peculiar dream about pennies 
for charity and the stifling of political 
opinion in the country. 

I was transported to Southport as a 
spectator at the Trades Union Con- 
gress, where I saw a member of the 
rank and file rise from his seat and 
proceed to the rostrum. He faced that 
vast assembly of the representatives of 
organised Labour in the country and 
moved the following resolution: “That 
we call upon the affiliated organisations 


to this Congress to levy themselves one 
penny per week for political action so 
that preparations can be made to con- 
test every parliamentary seat at the 
next election.” 

The speaker went on to say we must 
challenge the right of vested interests 
to dominate the Government and 
thereby the lives of the people of Great 
Britain. The income trom this pro- 
posed levy when collected was to be 
handed over to the National Council 
of Labour to plan a campaign to win 
the country for Socialism and peace. 

* * * 

Whilst the discussion on the motion 
proceeded I found myself calculating 
what 6,000,000 pennies per week would 
provide for and came to these con- 
clusions :— 

(1) That we could employ 500 con- 
stituency agents and organisers. 

(2) Give to each constituency (a) £400 
per year for parliamentary purposes; 


_ (b) £300 for local government elections; 


(c) £250 per year for running a 4-page 
monthly news sheet of 10,000 copies 
monthly free; (d) £200 per year for 
propaganda and educational work. 


(3) We could allocate {2,000 per year 
to 12 Regional Councils for develop- , 
ment in their respective areas. 

(4) For national organisation and pro- 
paganda, £250,000 could be allocated. 

(5) £150,000 could be used for sub- 
sidising a weekly Socialist paper. 

(6) We could allow 5 per cent. for 
collecting, amounting to £65,000. 


After all this expenditure I found 
I still had a surplus of £56,000. This 
could be used for special schools for 
the workers and for international 
travelling scholarships for members of 
working-class organisations. 


At that moment someone tuned in 
a little loudly to hear the midnight 
news and I was brought back to earth 
to hear the announcer saying: “Mil- 
lions of pennies had been collected for 
charity.” 

x % * 


Now what would you think if this 
dream CAME TRUE? 
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What is Marxism? 
N.C.L.C. Pamphlet by 
A. L. Williams 


Marxists, non-Marxists and _ those 
who, like ourselves, are just babes in 
Marxian philosophy (and more so in 
its terminology) will find interest, some 
new light, and here and there a bit of 
stiff reading, in a revised and rewritten, 


_ though not quite complete, booklet, by 


A. L. Williams entitled “What Is 
Marxism?” published by the N.C.L.C., 
price gd. 

Len Williams is one of Labour’s 
young men, one of its “coming” young 
men, too. He is to-day secretary of 
the Yorkshire Regional Council and 
the Labour Party’s District Organiser 
for that area. Schooled in the new 


_ school of Labour thought, and cast in 


the new mould of Labour leaders, he 
combines with a sound knowledge of 
economics a facility for writing and a 
forceful and active personality. We 
hope other simplifications will be com- 
ing from his pen—with some more 
simple! 

To-day it behoves us to brush up our 
fundamental isms and our axioms of 
belief. For the testing time is coming. 
Marx made mistakes, and may God 
forgive us for that heresy, for some 
people won't. 

But the greatest mistake of all was 


made by his followers who, like the 


adherents of some strange faith, would 
hide all truth and criticism behind a 
cloud of terminological obscurantism, a 
screen behind which they would play 
all to themselves the great covenantal 


————————__ 


game of dialogical and dialectical 
dissimulation—with divagations and 
divarications known only to them- 
selves. They’ll understand, if you 
don’t, dear reader. 

Len Williams sets out to bust this 
game up and make it simple. It’s 43 
years since we first took Marx to bed 
to read him. We read (almost) a book 
a day, but in two weeks we had onl 
mastered three pages, and then we had 
to start again to make sure. All the 
expounders of Marx have to be read in 
the same way. And most vols. are so 
heavy on one’s chest! 

Therefore, we give praise to our com- 
rade. We wish he had lived long, long 
ago. 


(Concluded from page 10) 


is no reason why a thousand pounds 
spent on a film should not do far more 
effective work than the leaflets and 
pamphlets now issued, and for which 
similar large sums of money are spent. 
—Extract from The Bulletin of the 
WEA: 


pid 
OUR Xmas Wish 


Peace and Goodwill 


To ALL Men 


BE TRUE TO YOURSELVES AND 
SWEAR BY THIS GREETING 


—and reap the reward. 
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